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change in its legal status, it ceased almost completely to exercise the function of administrative control which, according to the law, was one of its important duties. The committee of ministers, too, was relegated to a subordinate position. The numerous and detailed annotations made by the tsar on the minutes of the committee prove, according to the historian of that institution, Professor Seredonin, that "every question was decided by the tsar himself and that he rigorously insisted that the ministers should be merely the strict executors of his will, of his wishes. . . . One may say that Emperor Nicholas killed the committee of ministers, reduced it to the status of almost his private chancery/' Changes in the structure of the ministries were perfunctory and need not be discussed here.
The most notable development in the field of central government was the mushroom growth of His Majesty's Own Chancery, which expanded its jurisdiction over an ever increasing range of activities formerly exercised by executive departments. Section I of the chancery dealt with questions requiring the tsar's personal attention and with the execution of imperial commands; in 1846 it was assigned the additional duty of control over the civil service. In 1826 Section II on codification and the notorious Section III in charge of state police were organized, In 1828 there was formed Section IV for the administration of the charitable and educational institutions bearing the name of the Dowager Empress Maria Fedorovna, who had died in October of that yean In 1836, in connection with a reform affecting the status of the state peasants, there was established Section V, which two years later was reorganized as the ministry of state domains. Section VI for the administration of Transcaucasia was added in 1843. The expansion of the sphere of activity of His Majesty's Own Chancery was rather a symptom of the tsar's attitude towards the organs of central government than the inauguration of novel administrative methods. Distrusting bureaucracy as much as he distrusted public opinion, Nicholas sought to solve problems that did not automatically fall within the purview of existing institutions by putting them in the hands of specially created agencies under his quasi-personal control. In fact, however, this control remained nominal, the vast sections of the chancery being essentially similar to the other organs of central government. In either case the will of the monarch was supreme, but it was actually felt only in deciding major issues or in matters such as the police, in which he took particular interest.